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In short, the translator has provided his readers with a really- 
useful introduction, which, however, is likely to prove more satis- 
factory as a commentary on the translation than as a preparation 
for it. While one may disagree in certain respects with his point of 
view, one must recognize that his treatment of Spinoza's system is 
the more valuable for being so completely sympathetic. If these 
two volumes were incorporated into one, — which need not be at all 
bulky, — they would probably constitute a better text-book, on the 
whole, than we now have for the student of Spinoza. 

In closing, one is tempted to quote a remark which the translator 
makes in a footnote to the introduction (p. xli): "The present 
opportunity may serve for saying that Sir F. Pollock's Spinoza is a 
book which must be read by those who wish to study Spinoza. It is 
a type of what such a book should be, a model of accurate scholar- 
ship and of that genuine criticism which judges sympathetically after 
comprehension." One can hardly imagine any sufficient reason why 
this admirable book should remain out of print. The author's own 
view of particular sides of Spinoza's doctrine may have changed in 
the years past, and, as his work is now in quite another department 
than philosophy, he may not care to take time for revision ; but, in 
the meantime, the loss must be felt wherever philosophy is taught. 
It is probably not too much to say that no single work, in English, 
French, or German, is so well calculated to serve as an introduction 
to the study of Spinoza as Sir Frederick Pollock's Spinoza: His Life 
and Philosophy. 

Ernest Albee. 

Thinking, Feeling, Doing. By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D., 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory in Yale University. 
Chautauqua Century Press, Meadville, Pa., 1895. — pp. xii, 304. 

" This is the first book on the new or experimental psychology 
written in the English language. That it has been written expressly 
for the people will, I hope, be taken as evidence of the attitude of the 
science in its desire to serve humanity." Such is Dr. Scripture's 
own statement with regard to his book. It will be seen that he is a 
philanthropist. He lives up to the motto of his publishers, — " The 
Many, not the Few." Now we have no desire to belittle the work of 
those whose aim is to write scientific books that shall be intelligible 
and interesting to all persons, whether previously informed on the 
subject or not. But there is a formidable danger attaching to such 
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endeavors, the danger, namely, that in trying to be simple we shall 
be merely puerile, while in trying to be familiar with our readers we 
shall become offensively patronizing. Dr. Scripture, we regret to say, 
falls hopelessly into this pitfall. Imagine, for instance, a keen- 
witted business man taking up Thinking, Feeling, Doing in a 
leisure moment, and reading the opening words : " Eyes and No- Eyes 
journeyed together. No- Eyes saw only what thrust itself upon him ; 
Eyes was on the watch for everything." A child of ten would be 
pleased and attracted by this sort of thing ; the effect on any intelli- 
gent adult would, we fear, be quite the contrary. Let us quote a few 
more passages. " In the first place, what is attention ? It is a very 
sad fact, but I cannot tell you what it is " (p. 89). "If I were writing 
a dictionary I would define memory as that portion of mental life about 
which everybody has been talking for three thousand years without 
telling us anything more than anybody of common sense knows 
beforehand " (p. 239). Let us devoutly hope that Dr. Scripture will 
never write a dictionary. Notice the following flight of the scientific 
imagination : " Probably no better illustration of this method for 
finding the threshold [of sound intensity] could be found than dis- 
tant footsteps heard in a still night. All is silence. The assassin 
in his hiding-place feels secure from pursuit. Suddenly he notices a 
faint sound ; is it pursuit or imagination ? It becomes louder and 
distinct enough to be clearly, though faintly, heard ; avenging justice 
is at hand. The intensity of the sound at the first hearing represents 
the threshold. The pursuers come nearer and nearer, but never 
think of searching the bushes by the wayside. Their footsteps die 
away in the distance ; the last faint sound disappears at the threshold. 
Silence ; escape at last " (pp. 147, 148). " What is rhythmic action ? 
Such a hard Greek word as rhythm (alas ! there is no English word) 
must mean something very dreadful " (p. 253). Is the state of men- 
tal development to which these remarks are addressed that of all the 
non-psychological members of the community ? If so, no wonder that 
Dr. Scripture feels the imperative necessity of acquainting 'the 
people ' with psychology. The passages quoted are, however, models 
of dignity when compared with some of the illustrations, those, for 
instance, on pp. 39, 47, and 114. The principle which governs 
Dr. Scripture's attempts to write ' for the people ' seems to be that 
expressed by himself on p. 248 : " If you wish your class to remem- 
ber the story of Waterloo make a pun about it, and a bad one, too." 

However, the best way to reach the multitude is a matter of 
opinion ; possibly a matter of taste. But a more serious criticism 
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must be made on Dr. Scripture's book. He has incorporated into 
his text long extracts from the translation of Wundt's Vorlesungen 
iiber Menschen- und Thierseele, recently made by Professors Creighton 
and Titchener, and has omitted to give due credit to the translators. 
Compare a large portion of his chapter on Emotion with pp. 372-380 
of Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. There are other 
instances, the most striking being the passage on pp. 272, 273, of 
Thinking, Feeling, Doing, which is a literal transcription from 
pp. 267, 268, of the Lectures, no acknowledgment being made in 
this case either to the translators or to Wundt himself, whose name 
does not occur in the chapter. It is to be hoped that Dr. Scripture 
will speedily make all possible reparation for this unfortunate omis- 
sion, which looks like a grave breach of courtesy. 

Margaret Washburn. 

Logik und System der Wissenschaften. Von Professor Dr. 
L. Rabus. Erlangen and Leipzig, 1895, A. Deichert. — pp. xii, 360. 

Professor Rabus' preparatory description of his book as the ripe 
fruit of thirty years' special study of logical problems, is calculated 
to excite expectations which the present volume does not altogether 
fulfill. For though it affords abundant evidence of his minute and 
recondite learning, it seems to be somewhat deficient alike in the spec- 
ulative power which seizes new and fruitful points of view, in cogency 
and firmness of argumentative texture which either constrains assent 
or challenges refutation, and in that lucidity and vividness of exposi- 
tion which makes the old appear in a clearer light. The excellence, 
however, of his bibliography and the historical accounts of the 
various logical doctrines, which (as far as Germany is concerned) 
seem to be brought down almost to the moment of going to press, 
are likely to give his work permanent value as a handy book of 
reference, especially in cases where Prantl's History of Logic is 
unattainable, or too elaborate, or not sufficiently recent. 

Professor Rabus begins by distinguishing as the two sides of 
Logic, the formal aspect in which it is the science of the process of 
cognition regarded in abstraction, and the more properly epistemo- 
logical side which takes account also of the other factors actually 
operative in the production of knowledge. As will, however, appear 
in the sequel, it is the former sense which has chiefly inspired his 
own treatment of the subject. Upon this preliminary discussion of 
the conception of Logic, there follows (pp. 4-55) a retrospect over 



